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ADDRESS. 
, new volume commenced, always calls for 


1e pression from the editor of his sense of 


be ubligation he feels to his readers for hav- 

iven him their countenance and support, 

‘ad now that we are entering upon an eighth 
Voyage, and find ourselves surrounded by very 
of the same persons who hailed our ad- 
and the number increased and increasing 
iy, who are voluntarily content to enlist in 
saprafks, we are in danger of becoming too 
gud and happy, for an experience of nearly 
ears* with sails constantly filling, seems 
rantee to our plan a permanence and re- 
ectability which so many covet but do not 
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Vanity, however, no great ingredient in our 
imposition, is repressed by feeling that we 
Seht have done more—that we have left 
mething undone which might have been ac- 
saplshed. We have lost none of our enthu- 
if the cause, and some of our readers 

Dyill credit us when we say that it has not been 
deficient in quantity ; we still take the same 
pride and pleasure in administering to the gra- 
ification and amusement of our readers as we 
syer did, and use our endeavours to keep them 
med of the state of the literature of the 
fy. The books that we publish are selected 
fom the great mass which appear, with two 
jects in view: the first the immediate plea- 
and information they will impart, and the 
gcond with an eye to the permanent position 
will occupy in the series, where they will 
erpetually be recurred to, and read by those 
whe succeed the present generation of sub- 
bers. All the inferior novels of the day, 
Which have such a temporary celebrity, are 
jas excluded ; and to be honest, We find good 
new fictions so rare of late, that very pro- 
ably we have inserted fewer than some would 
avedesired. If the market improves in this 
bspect, we shall take care to possess ourselves 
its treasures, and if it does not we must fall 
mek-upon the granaries of authors a few years 
@ scniors. Our determination is to’publish 
Mevel which we should hereafter blush to 
Mite in the hands of either a son or a daugh- 
ff. For a specimen of what we deem a de- 
fitful and improving narrative fiction, we 
hesitatingly refer to Clan-Albin, commenced 
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pMoking back upon our former unprece- 
emed and still increasing circulation has 
na favourite theme; but now that our 
eth volume is ih progress, as we view the 


a first number, “ Old Series,” was issued Gct. 1, 


Xo 1, Parr 11.—suLy 5, 1836. 
Wl . ~ 
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seven superbly bound and capacious quartos 
piled up before us, we begin to look forward, 
and to anticipate the figure which fifty such 
tomes’ will make in a library book-case.— 
Should public favour retain its hold upon the 
* Waldie” project for ten or twenty years to 
come, a body of literature will be comprised 
in our series which has no precedent, as such, 
in variety, quality and quantity; and the posses- 
sion of the complete set to hand down to the 
next generatiun will confer a distinction on its 
owner, who, if he can say he has read it all or 
nearly all, may well be supposed in possession 
of an education and of food for thought and 
conversation.* 

Comparisons are odious in literature as well 
as manners, and we would be glad to believe 
that this particular Journal, which envelops the 
nut of the pnblication, the “ Library’’ itself, 
is not compared with what it might be. No- 
thing is more tedious to us than the perpetual 
outpourings of exhausted minds, and we endea- 
vour to err by publishing too little of our own 
lucubrations, rather than to fatigue by too 
much. Montaigne has well said, “ The world 
is nothing but babble; and I hardly ever yet 
saw the man who did not prate too much ‘and 
speak too little; and yet half our age is embez- 
zled in this way.” From a fear of offending in 
this mode, we copy more or less from the writ- 
ings of others, and endeavour by variety, and 
by chaste selections, to enliven this department 
of the publication. Never touching upon the 
\debateable topics of the day, our office is hap- 
|pily not invaded by politics; secluded among 
books, the friends of our youth as of our middle 
age, though we look with an inquisitive eye 
upon the busy world, we rather feel than*adopt 
the following lines of Churchill :— 

“ Spectators only of this bustling stage, 

We cee what vain designs mankind engage ; 

Armies embattled meet, and thousands bleed, 

For some vile spot where fifty cannot feed. 

Squirrels for nuts contend; and, wrong or right, 

For the world’s empire kings ambitious fight: 

What odds to us ?’t is all the self-same thing, 

A nut, a world, a squirrel or a king.” 








* It is manifest, that all government of action is to 
be gotten by knowledge, and knowledge, best, by ga- 
thering many knowledges, which is reading.”"—Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney. 


Uses of Slate.—Siate is coming daily more extensively 
into use; it is being employed for paving the area in 
front of the New National Gallery, and also for church- 
yard memorials, in place of stone. It appears from a 
paper read at a recent meeting of the. meinbers of the 
Architectural Society, that a slab of Welch slate, one 
inch in thig¢kness, is equal in strength to a piece of 
Yorkshire s of six inches, or of Caithness or Valentia 
stone of two inches in thicknesg*—Loudon’s Architectural 
Magazine. 





————_—______ | 
LOVE IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


The Lady Eveleyn Seton of Seton Manor, was . 
beautiful, rich, and an orphan. Too young to join in 
the gay revels of a coyrt, she was still immured within , 
her encient halls, under the watchful eye of her aunt, 
the Lady Alice ; and though retired from the society of 
the age in which they lived, many were the suitors as- 
piting to the hand of the fair Eveleyn. One alone ap- 
peared slightly favoured—he was the young Sir Hugh- 

e Gasconville, the most finished courtier and accom- 
plished knight under the banners of Richard Cour de 
Leon ; but Lady Eveleyn was fickle—she inherited all 


the pride of the Setons, and took more delight in ate 


at the grim array of her warrior anéestors in the 
lery of family portraits, than in listening to the:cou 
phrases and laughing tones of Sir Hugh. . 
said the knight one day, as the 

gether— (Lady Alice acting propri 

“three years have I woved thee, 

lenting ;—bid me serve fhee, bid m 

thing to win thee.” ? ” 

“ Nay,” replied Eveleyn, “ I impose no tasks—! doubt 
thee not ; and yet—*twere well to try thee methinks— 
look round thee, Sir Hugh; look at my soldier ances- 
tors, all of whom were great in arms, and famed for 
deeds of prowess—think’st thou that the last of the Se- 
tons should wed with a—a—a stripling knight, whose - 
sword has never left its sceabbard—whose has 
never faced a battle—whose arm perchance might fail 
before” — 

“ Stop, lady,” said Sir Hugh, indignantly, “I hear—I 
understand thee—thou shalt see that Hugh de Gascon- 
ville owns no craven heart—I thought not, with these 
high feelings of thine own, thou wouldest have kept me 
so long tamely captive in thy train.” 

“ Silence, Sir Hugh,” exclaimed Eveleyn, in her turn 
roused, “ thou art forgetting thyself; we would be alone.” 
She waved her hand—it was enough. The knight 
bowed low, and springing on his horse, dashed furiously 
past the windows, and was out of sight. 

The flower of the French nobility were enjoying the 
gayest tournament that “la belle France” had ever wit- 
nessed, when an unknown knight entered the lists, and 
challenged the victor of the day to'single combat. He 
was tall, slightly made, well armed and well mounted, 
and a murmur of astonishment went round as he bent 
his plumed head before the royal canopy; but the mur- 
mur rose to a prolonged shout of approbation, when the 
lance of the stranger rang on the breast of his opponent 
and hurled him to the ground. 

After assisting the fallen knight to rise, the stranger 
advanced slowly and gracefully towards the platform 
from whence the prize was presented, and receiving on 
the point of his lance the chaplet and scarf, with a low 
ubeisance he turned, and was gone before the vanquish- 
ed had time to recover his seat or his senses. Who 
could the stranger knight be, save Sir Hugh de Gascon- 
ville ? 

When the drawbridge of Seton Manor was lowered for 
Sir Hugh, and the stately turrets burst on his sight, a 
thrill of fearful expectation curled through his veins. 
The pink and silver scarf of France floated on his shoul- 
der, and the chaplet of pale roscs, now withered, hang 
on his arm as he reined in his charger at the gate, and 
dismounting, paced through the vestibule, whic ned 
ito the withdrawing rooms. He heard Lady Eveleyn’s 
voice, and the knight paused. ‘Three weeks had passed 
since he had left those rooms in &nger, and remember- 
ing his parting scene, he dreaded the reception he might 

eet. Suddenly he entered, and on his bended knee, 
laid the trophies at Lady Eveleyn’s feet. 

“So, Sir Hugh !” exclaimed the beauty, with the faint- 





est blush in the world, “ thou art returned—whither bast 
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thou been? The Lady Alice thought that thou hadst 
forgotten the road to Seton Manor.” 

“ And thou, Eveleyn!” said the knight, “ didst thou 
not think of me ?” 

“In truth, I seldom think, since thinking spoils the 
countenance ; but whither hast thou been, and what are 
these—the chaplet and the scarf?” 

“ Ladye love, I have journeyed to France, and these 
are trophies won by my poor arm at its latest tourna- 
ment.” 

“ And wherefore hast thou laid them at my feet, Sir 
Hugh?” 

“ To win a boon,” whispered De Gasconville. 

“ What wouldst thou ?” said the lady, colouring deep- 
ly ; “ what is the boon ?” 

“ Eveleyn! hast thou so soon forgotten ?” 

“ Are the ladies of France fair, Sir Hugh ?” 

“TIT saw them not, seeing only thee before my eyes, 
lady.” 

“Thou hast learnt courtesy,” smiled Eveleyn ; “ but 
tell me, didst thou break a lance—or lose a charger—or 
—or—gain a wound in same tournament ?” 

“ Nay, lady: but I unhorsed a bold crusader.” _, 

Lady Eveleyn curled her lip. “ Methinks, Sir Hugh, 
that were mere sport, since not one drop of thy brave 
blood was spilt !” 

Sir Hugh started. The lady continued—* Methinks, 
likewise, that a faded chaplet and a worn scarf were 
unsightly gifts for thy ladye love! No. no, sir knight; 
when Eveleyn Seton weds, it musi be with one worthy 
of her hand:—when Seton Manor owns a master, it 
must be one who will not disgrace its ancient halls!” 

“ Eveleyn !” exclaimed the knight, grasping his sword, 
“I know thee not in this strange nood—it is enough— 
when I am gone, think on thy words,—no longer sliall 
Haugh de Gasconville disgrace thine ancient halls! I 
have loved thee, Eveleyn, but for thyself alone !—I have 
wooed thee, but not fur thy gold.” 

“Nay, Hugh—dear Hugh—thou art too serious—I 
but meant—” 

“It matters not now, lady—thy words are traced in 
fire on my heart; not because thy Joved lips pronounced 
them, but because others heard thee scorn me; the day 
may come when I may be worthy of thee—till then, Eve- 
leyn, farewell !” 

“ Nay—stop—one word!” cried Eveleyn ; but she was 
too late ; ere the tears could burst from her eyes, Sir 
Haugh de Gasconville and his good charger were skirt- 
ing the distant hills—ere another moment could fly, he 
was lost to her sight, and, sinking on her seat, the Lady 
Eveleyn Seton exclaimed, in the bitterness of repent- 
ance, “ He is gone, and I have lost the truest heart that 
ever knight proffered to ladye love!” 


“ The Christian army, under Coeur de Lion, set out 
for the Holy Land, and, amongst their glittering num- 
bers appeared Sir Hugh de Gasconville. It were vain 
to repeat the trials and hardships they endured; it is 
enough, that after years of toil, the few who escaped 
with their lives, returned to their native Jand, and of 
them was reckoned Sir Hugh; but he was changed. 
The tall, proud youth was covered with wounds, worn, 
subdued, ill, and melancholy,—yet his first thought was 
of Eveleyn Seton. He faltered in asking after her whom 
he loved: but a wild sensation of mingled pleasure and 
pain awoke in his breast on finding that she was still 
alive, well, and Eveleyn Seton. 


His determination was taken—he would see her once 
more—and just as the summer’s sun set behind the 
Yorkshire hills, Sic Hugh de Gasconville rang the great 
bell of Seton Manor. 

He found Eveleyn surrounded by her attendants. 

* Thou art a soldier and a crusader,” said she, bend- 
ing, “ and thou art welcome to our castle ; but who art 
thou ?” 

“ Lady,” began Sir Hugh. 

“ Ah!” shricked Eveleyn, “I know thee! Hugh! dear 
Hugh, welcome, welcoine home !” 

“It is I indeed, lady, but sadly, sorely changed,—I 
cannot kneel to thee now—I may not offer thee the 
strength of this arm, for it is helpless—I cannot stand 
before thee without the stay of my good lance, yet would 
I see thee once again. May I speak with thee alone?” 

Eveleyn waved hack the attendants. 

“ Evelevn,” said the knight, as he lifted his plumed 
helmet off, “ thou seest me!” 

“[ hear thee, Hugh—it is enough !” 

“ Nay, raise thine eycs,—thou seest but the wreck of 
Hugh de Gasconville—and conscious that, though this 
hand has been soaked in the blood of the enemy, and 
though lances have been broken and sabres bent on this 
body, 1 am still unworthy of thee. I come faint, wound- 


? 





ed, ard disabled, to bid thee a long, a last farewell !” 


“* Then thou lovest me no longer, Hugh !” cried Eve- 


pyn. 

“ Better than life,” replied the knight, “ yet thinkest 
thou I am one to win woman’s love ?” 

“ Yes,” exclaimed Eveleyn, throwmg her arm round 
the lance on which he leant, “say no more. I am still 
thine in heart. Though thou art wounded, ’twas in 
a noble cause. Thou hast fought long and bravely! 
Though disabled, thou art not dishonoured! In future 
ihis arm shall be thy stay, and, if thou wilt, Hugh, mine 
own Hugh, this hand shall be thy well-won prize !” 

* Won—won !” murmured the now exhausted Sir 
Hugh, “ and lost—lost, as soon as won.” 

Court Journal. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 


It is our custom to make mention of the literary pe- 
tiodicals, but of late they come upon us in such rapid 
succession, that we can with difficulty find breathing 
time. Within ten days or a fortnight we have reccived 
the Edinburgh, the Quarterly, the Foreign Quarterly, 
the British and Foreign, and the Dublin Review, ail 
goodly, thick-set, substantial octavos; to say nothing of 
the North American, or of Blackwood, Fraser, the New 
Monthly, and those “little dogs, ‘Tray, Blanche, and 
Sweetheart,” who come yelping after. It is manifest, 
that under such circumstances, our comment must be 
brief,—fort unately, there is little need of it. The Edin. 
burgh, the Quarterly, and the Foreign Quarterly, are but 
indifferent ; though the first has a good hearty article on 
the Hampden Controversy, and the second a laberious, 
able, and somewhat partial perhaps, review of Napier’s 
flistory of Spain, in which the critic might have taken 
occasicn to make mention of the Atheneum, * faithful 
found among the faithless,” for we fuught, heretofore, 
single. handed in the same cause. The British and Fo- 
reign is better; it has, indeed, “ infinite variety,” that 
is, articles good, bad, and indifferent. On the Dublin 
Review we shail bestow a little of our * tediousness,” 
that we may, as a stranger, give it welcome. We must, 
however, acknowledge at starting, that it has disap- 
pointed us; it wants character; it wants originality ; 
there are clever papers in it, but that will not serve to 
distinguish it from its elder brethren; it has its party 
bias, too, stamped like the timbre on every page, but 
that is not its own “peculiar.” A new review should 
have broken fresh ground,—grappled with principles, 
and great questions of permanent interest—ased its ar- 
guments on broad, deep, and universal truth—have lefi 
little jobbing politics to little jobbing politicians ; the 
height of its triumph can now be but the establishment 
of another one-eyed monarchy. A shrewd editor would 
have seen that a change has come over our periodical 
literature. The literary papers, for instance, instead of 
being, as heretofore, “ things of shreds and patches,”— 
instead of twaddling after the old fashion, over a string 
of extracts, like a hen with a brood of ducklings, proud 
of what is not her own, und puffing, and praising, and 
doling out the little criticism of little coteries, now take 
leave to offer opinions, and to advgcate principles—and 
the Quarterlies are no otherwise distinguishable from 
them than in so far as they wear the livery of a party— 
have more room and less variety, and come lumbering 
after with reviews of books, alveit forgotten. It strikes 
us, that the clear-sighted editor of the Quarterly is sen- 
sible of this. We observe, that all Mr. Murray’s publi- 
cations are made to do duty in that journal months be- 
fore they are issued; that when he cannot anticipate, 
rather than come halting after, he breaks into fresh 
fields, makes slaughtering inroads on foreign literature, 
mounts the coach-box, dives down the urea steps at 
Crock ford’s, and into the mysteries of Ude and Caréme ; 
in fact, plays any strange fantastic trick rather than not 
excite attention. But there might, and there ought to 
be, an essential difference between such publications ; 
and of this a new editor should have taken advantage. 
A quarterly journal has time and ’vantage room—is not 
hampered with the mere ephemeral literature of the 
hour—can carry a weight of metal that would sink 
lighter shallops, and can deal with principles to which 
they dare only advert. ‘These considerations, however, 
laid aside, and the new journal measured by the old 
standard, it may pass muster. The political articles are 
written with heart and sincerity, and have, therefore, a 
living interest; all the rest ure but “ leather and pru- 
nella”—good enough, but not pre-eminent ; even those 
on religion are cold, calculating, and temporising—there 
is a manifest desire not to startle or offend. How un- 
like the Edinburgh, for example, is the notice of the 
Hampden Controversy. The writer evidently holds with 
the persecutors, and twits them with their true catholic 


spirit ; but, as religious persecution is not the order 4 
the day witl his party, the result is, that bet . 


i 
gion and politics, the whole is a studied mystica Poy? 
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Mr. Jerdan.—The editor of the London >t 
terary Gazette "has, it appears, been doing on Oe. 
very foolish thing, by cutting up a picture a Societ 
stead of a book. ‘The following account anf with ¢ 
epigram are from the Court Journal :— fp Maclis 

‘hi the 
THE PAINTER, THE ARCHITECT, AND THE REVIEWER, J. oe 
Great has been the commotion which a distingya We John | 
reviewer has this week occasioned by cutting upa pe Pat 
ture, not with his pen, but with his penknife. The sin f the re 
is thus related. A portrait of Sir John Soane was ie . jand \. 
executed by Mr. Maclise for the Literary Fund Soin fe 1 888 
Sir John, who has grown somewhat older (this we be. for 
lieve to be an unquestionable fact) since he was pang, Jo 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, thought it some disparage ys 
ment that he should be depicted with all the changes ots 
that time had worked upon his brow—and requested ip” societ} 


society to return the portrait, promising to present 
one by Sir Thomas Lawrence in its stead. Now. 
John is a liberal contributor to the fund, and he’ 
his future favours contingent upon a compli une with 
his request. One portion of the society thought tpi. 
ter to humour the veteran architect, and return Ye; 
ture; another portion could not consent to do what mod 
be highly disrespectful to Mr. Maclise, whose tee 
ance commanded the approval of all but the sitteg)! 
was the breach, fierce the cuntention between: oy 
ties. It promised to be permanent, and probably¥ , “o 
have been, so long as the illustrious original ote Poot 
trait chose tu remain on this side of Westminster Abbey: # cote 
but lo! while the debate was at its height, into the com | Ss 2 
mittec-room walked “a certain literary reviewer,” (quit - 
known, says the account, “ for his social kindness $ i 
humanity, as well as his heedless cecentricities"— 
former at least being undeniable) and at once put an @ 
to all contention, by cutting what Sir John considers 
to be his “caricature” in ribands with his penknife! 
Whereupon, the whole socicty was seized with conral. 
sive fits, and each individual member made it a mati 9 
of conscience to continue in hysterics for eight and forty 
hours. When they recovered, so dire was the config # 
created by the peace-making penknife, that Linealay ” 
Inn Fields was in danger of becoming a duodecimoed. 
tion of the plains of Waterloo. But happily it is nor 
hoped, that the mere indictment of our contemporary: 
for felony, and his execution at as early a period as th — 
law will allow (if before trial the better) will have th # 
effect of pouring oil upon the troubled waters that an 
lowing from the eyes of the society. We trust it my, 
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Nay, we believe that every thing happens for the bed, §. G 
and we doubt not that our contemporary will be hangeioy 
very much to his advantuge. At the same time, we ren ly q' 
tare to suggest, that as he is only guilty of cutting dd Hassel 
maiming a picture, it may be sufficient to hang his worl 
portrait—in the very place where hung his victim, for t 
should be forthwith drawn, and quartered—upon the the : 
Literary Fund Socicty. oO ca 
ON TIE DESTRUCTION OF SIR JOHN SOANE’S PORTRAIT, BELONe the : 
ING TO THE LITERARY FUND SOCIETY. ‘f Lett 
“ Dear Fund,” says Mr. J., with truth’s own grace, 4 tot 
“Your knight I’ve slaughtered with my penkniléy 
lance ; J an 
But then, if Z had not destroyed his face, per 
You would have surely lost his countenance.” Li 
A logical defence! Let none deride, won 
Or doubt that this each graver charge rebuts; able 
Qur friend may boast he has but multiplied star! 
A single picture into several cuts! tish 
But is the face destroyed! Is hope, then, vain? = whe 
No! Cesar, stabbed by Brutus, doubtless cease’; Ps dice 
But what was Soane, may yet be sewn again— N 
Although to give us peace, ’tis cut in pieces! | 5 : 
, 1ca 
The London Spectator has nearly the rupt 
version of the matter in the annexed article: # He 
GOSSIP OF THE WORLD OF ART. : te 
There is something so revolting in the wilful destra fe 
tion of a work of art, even of the humblest kind, 4 tion 
nothing but a malicious purpose on the part of the am h 
can justify it. When the late Mr. Hope cut to pie ‘wot 
a picture called “ Beauty and the Beast,” which due 
converted by the painter into a libel of him, every mR deb 
felt that he was right; and the spiteful painter - 
universally despised for degradiag his art to so » lure 
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en a picture is sacrificed to appease 
purpose: a yd pe admits of no palliation. Such 
wounded has been perpetrated under the following cir- 
he - and it has excited the disgust and indig- 
Seah @iibut the sycophants of the individual for 
a ratincation, we SUppese, it was committed. 
ag Soane was requested by the Literary Fund 
a to sit for his portrait, which was to be hung up 
= hel of other munifi¢ent patrons of the institution. 
of seh was the artist named by the committee ; and 
ages when finished, was liberally presented by 
* Pinter to the society. After a while, however, Sir 
* John oe told by some “damned good-natured friend,” 
int the portrait was “a caricature ;” the fact being that 
‘ 
. 


e° 


blance is a faithful one, in which the wrinkles 

th oothlessness of age are not disguised. That the 
nerable sitter did not himself perceive this, is account- 
er for by the circumstance of his being nearly blind. 


’ John now proposed to the society to substitute a 
&; 
ness 


- a 
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Sir Thomas Lawrence’s skilfully-flattered like. 
2 a! ie for the decried trath-teller. To this the 
4] society properly demurred, out of consideration for the 
the 


melings of the painter; who, however, being apprised 


ircumstance, at once released thein from the 
i by offe K@his pictare back again. 
; would the irritated egotism of the 


; who, ala at the very existence of a true 
his face, stipulated for the “ unconditional sur- 


























mitt, had »presented for the express purpose of 
slaced in their rooms. A meeting was, however, 
to diseuss the subject ; but in the interim, the 
-diim knot was cut by the penknife of the editor of 
letary Gazette, Mr. Jerdan; who, availing him- 
fer his privilege as governor of the society, entered 
P% thefbom in the absence of the secretary, and slashed 
HE © thaggcture into ribancs. What the society will do, re. 
méins to be seen. The lawyers say the act is felonious; 
and we do not see that the act, being to pamper the 
overweening vanity of a superannuated egotist, makes 
theoffenee less flagrant. Haydon said in his lecture, 
~ “thatshistorical painters were apt to make their portraits 

“tap like :” this was the damning fault of Maciise’s por- 

traof Sir John Soane. Can we wonder that portrait- 
ing is degraded into a system of pictorial flattery ? 
‘all yo young lifmners, be warned! and know that 

le of the profession is, as it was expressed by an 

mic teacher, “ always to make people handsomer 
they are.” 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 

Gross Ignorance in Parliament.—We recent- 
ly quoted a paragraph from Fraser’s Magazine, 
asserting that the Newgate Calendar was the 
work in greatest demand amongst Americans, 
for the very good reason that we were fond of 
the study of genealogy, and being mostly de- 
scended from rogues, this famous record was 
» the source to which we apply. In Coleridge’s 
* Letters, Correspondence, &c. there is a remark 


SSF FtSA5 Sees sere see ree 


ii | ' tHe same effect, perhaps not quite so harsh 
y a rue. This wilful ignorance, it appears, 


perfades even the members of parliament. 
Looking over the other evening, as is our 
wont, the 28th volume of Hansard’s very valu- 
able Parliamentary Debates, we find that some 
startling untruths were promulgated in the Bri- 
tish house of commons, on the 2d of June 1835, 
: when the subject of voting by ballot was under 
"8, discussion. We make a few extracts :-— 
: Mr. Barlow Hay said, * And then as to Ame- 
rica, the greatest instances of bribery and cor- 
Tuption are on record as having existed there. 
He alluded more especially to the distribution 
of 28,000,000 dollars by the Bank of the United 
pf States for the purpose of influencing the,elec 
tui tion of General Jackson,” &c. 
» © Mr. Williams, in repiy, remarked, that “ he 
‘} ©Would briefly allude to some arguments ad- 
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the Bank, for the purpose of bribing the elec- 
tors to oppose the return of General Jackso 
the fact was, the money was spent to bribe the 
press to influence public opinion in their own 
favour, and notwithstanding the power raised 
against him, he was returned by a large majo- 
rity because of the ballet.” 

Of the mode of voting by ballot, Lord Stan- 
ley, who, it will be recollected, was in this 
country, attempted during the debate to en- 
lighten his fellow legislators, and the printed 
report of his speech, preserved for future gene- 
rations in ‘* Hansard’s Debates,” goes on to 
state that here there are every where associa- 
tions formed with the express view of discover- 
ing how every elector voted. “ The next step 
was,” we now again quote literally from Han- 
sard, “an urn, for the purpose of balloting, 
was placed in a small room, beside the door of 
which agents for each candidate stood with 
green or blue tickets, and the voter received 
from the agents a green or blue ticket, accord- 
ing to the particular candidate he meant to 
vote for. (No, No.) No! why he saw this 
mode of taking votes practised a thousand 
times over !”’ 

The green and blue tickets are barely credi- 
ble; but Lord Stanley, judging from the short 
period of his stay among us, could not have 
seen it practised a thousand times over, and we 
much doubt whether he ever saw it at all. The 
expenditure of twenty-eight millions, gravely 
asserted in parliament to have been made, to 
bribe voters and the press, is another matter; 
that it should have gone uncontradicted and re- 
main on record, is not creditable to the “ assem- 
bled wisdom.”” There must have been members 
who owned stock in the institution, hearing 
quietly that the greater portion of the Bank’s 
capital had been squandered on bribes. We 
owe some of this to our veracious newspaper 
press. 

Progress of Publication.—No. 78 of Harper’s 
Family Library contains an admirable work en- 
titled, “ The Earth, its Physical Condition and 
most Remarkable Phenomena. By W. M. Hig- 
gins, Fellow of the Geological Society, &c.”’ 
The English edition, which is also on our table, 
is remarkable for the beauty of the engravings, 
most of which have been copied in a better 
style than usual. for the Family Library, but 
alas, how inferior to their London types! The 
work forms an excellent selection for the pub- 
lication. 

Frank.—The same publishers have issued 
in a single volume, with engravings, Miss Edge- 
worth’s * Frank,” a great favourite with the 
boys. 

Instruction in Prussia.—Miss Eliza Robbins 
wrote some time since a Lecture on public in- 
struction in Prussia, which was read before the 
American Institute by Mr. Hilliard, and is now 
published by-E. C. Biddle of this city, ina neat 
little volume. The authoress seems to have 
made herself practically acquainted with the 
operations of the Prussian system, and her lec- 
ture will, we hope, attract all the attention it 
deserves. We have read it, but do not find it 
to differ from Cousin’s repoft, as translated by 
Mrs. Austin; it is a cheaper book, and there- 
fore more generally accessible, 

The Laws of Etiquette.—We promised in our 
brief notice of this litte volume, to recur to it 
again when time and 
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ce should offer; it 
contains much that is worthy of being treasured, 


a sensible compiler should have omitted. The 
whole chapter on funerals is in positively bad 
taste, and would disgrace a work avowedly 
satirical. ‘The axiom that “ the grand object 
for which a gentleman exists, is to excel in 


of allowance. ‘ Conversation” is declared to 
be ‘* the means of his distinction—the drawing 
room the scene of his glory.” If we mistake 
not, there are higher objects in life than are 
here designated ; but we are to consider this 
as persiflage, an exaggeration to enforce a 
dogma not meant to be taken quite to the 
letter. The assertion that a gentleman is never 
to ask a lady a question, is utter nonsense; 
ladies are by no means such ignorant or fasti- 
dious beings as the compiler pretends. He is 
a bachelor and knows nothing of the matter, 
for he says on page 171— 

“ A bachelor is a person who enjoys every thing and 
pays for nothing; a married man is ane,that pays for 
every thing and enjoys nothing. The one drives a sulky 
through life, and is not expected to take care of any 
one but himself: the other keeps a carriage, which is 
always too full to afford him a comfortable seat. Be 


cautious, then, how you exchange your sulky for a car- 
riage.” 

We should have written the passage thus -— 
“A bachelor is a person who pays dear for every 
thing and enjoys nothing ; a married man is one who 
enjoys every thing, and thinks nothing dear which his 
wife enjoys with him. The one drives sulkily: through 
life, and has nobody to care for or take care of him; t 
other keeps a family horse and carriage, in which-tie is 
sure to have the company he most enjoys for the asking. 
Be cautious, then, how you stick to the sulky, and forget 
the carriage.”* 

That the writer is inconsistent we may prove 
by the annexed paragraph, to be found in the 
ensuing page :— 

“In your intercourse with the world you must take 
persons as they are, and socicty as yeu find it. You 
must never oppose the one, nor attempt to alter. the 
other. Society is a harlequin stage, upon which you 
never appear in your own dress nor without a mask. 
Keep your real dispositions for your fireside, and yuur 
real character for your private friend. In public, never 
differ from any body nor from any thing. The agreeable 
man is one who agrees.” 


A bachelor’s fireside! with his real disposi- 
tions developed, must be seen to be appreciated. 
Dusty furniture, old-clothes, boots, shoe3, shav- 
ing apparatus, cravats, gloves, dirty tumblers, 
a spittoon emptied once in a fortnight, greasy 
lamps, a dingy grate, an old odd number of a 
sporting magazine, a ruffled scolding visage, 
with other sundry desagrémens, compose a pic- 
ture which once to gaze on is “ most suffi- 
cient.” 

A fashionable gentleman is not to carry a 
watch, says our “ laws;” he is not to pun or 
commit “ rampant witticisms,”’ he is not to 
applaud at a play, nor beat time with his feet 
at a concert; he is not to dance at a ball with 
his wife, is not to talk politics at dinner, to eat 
fast, nor to take too much on his plate at once, 
is to eat soup with a spoon, though “ some 
foolish fashionables employ a fork !”—he is not 
to use perfutnes nor proverbs, and so forth; 
and yet, * custom allows tu men the privilege 
of taking snuff, however unmeet this habit may 
appear.” We cannot subscribe to a code of 
etiquette which is so imperfect, or which would 
dare to print that * Women should most scru- 
pulously abstain from tobacco.” It is a mon- 
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* Dr. Johnson says somewhere,—“ Marriage is the 

best state for man in general ; and every man is & worse 








but it also has an infusion of absurdities which 


man in proportion as he is unfit for the married state,” 





company,” should be taken with many grains , 
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strous breach of etiquette even to suppose that 
they ever use it. We have heard that two 
** women”’ once paced the deck of a steamboat 
in the Delaware, each with a lighted cigar in 
her mouth ; but when a dandy, attracted by the 
novel sight, had the impudence to ask them 
where they came from, they replied “ that they 
had been from home so long they had forgot- 
ten,” which proved that they were not “ women- 
kind,”’ and abashed the exquisite. 

The book gives a hint at page 133, which we 
insert as a useful one for the approaching sea- 
son :— A gentleman, of course, goes out of 
town in the summer; or, if he cannot@fford ta 
do so, he merely closes his window shutters, 
and appears to be gone!” If he is a bachelor, 
what a delectable seasoning he must have ; his 

_ purse empty, room tupsy-turvy, and window 
shutters closed / He must spend the day in his 
sulky, we suppose, and his evenings! ah, how 
dull. If, too, he is a man of fashion, says our 
compiler, he “ must never allow himself to be 
pleased ;’’ under the circumstances it would be 
difficult. 

With the following dictum we heartily agree. 

“ Some ladies are in the habit of amusing their 
friends with accounts of the difficulty of getting good 
servants, &c. This denotes decided ill breeding. Such 
subjects should never be made topics of conversation.” 


When servants get to be as perfect as a 
steam engine, this practice perhaps will grow 
obsolete ; at present the subject is forced upon 
us by the necessities of the case, but as the 
book says “ servants are a necessary evil,” and 
both they and the topic must be endured since 
a cure is out of the question in a republic. 

The chapter on “ dining” is perhaps the least 
exceptionable, and the axiom promulgated most 
true, that “ the first requisite is—to be in- 
vited.” 

Of * visits” the following practice is com- 
mendable :— 

“In paying a visit under ordinary circumstances, 
you leave a single card. If there be residing in the 
family a married daughter, an unmarried sister, a tran- 
sient guest, or any person in a distinct situation from 
the mistress of the house, you leave two cards, one for 
each party. If you are acquainted with only one mem- 
ber of a family, as the husband, or the wife, and you 
wish to indicate that your visit is to both, you leave two 
cards. Ladies have a fashion of pinching down one 
corner of a card to denote that the visit is to only one of 
two parties in a house, and two corners, or one side of 
the card, when the visit is to both; but this is a tran- 
sient mode, and of dubious respectability.” 


To conclude—this is by no means so com- 
plete a work as we desire to see published and 
adopted in America ; it is not adapted tp our 
habits, but as a yeu d’esprit it will amuse and 
occasionally instruct; the misery of it is that 
the ignorant will not know when the compiler 
is in earnest and when in jest. 

Manual of Classical Literature-—We have 
heard, from many of the best sources, unquali- 
fied approbation of Eschenberg’s Manual of 
Classical Literature, just published by Edward 
C. Biddle. In many schools it takes the place 
already of several class books heretofore used, 
adding economy to a systematic plan of study. 
We consider it to be one of the most important 
text books issued in this country for a long 
period, and would ask attention to it from all 
interested in the subject of education. 

Memoir of Green.—The life of the Rev. Sa- 
muel Green, from the Boston press, is a good 


book, though we cannot speak very highly of 


the literary acumen of its editor. Mr. Green 


was a remarkable man ; the son of a poor car 
penter, he was apprenticed to a mason, but his 
heart aspired to a scene of greater usefulness ; 
he succeeded under discouragethents in pro- 
curing an education, and became a most valua- 
ble teacher of the gospel. His letters from 
Europe are interesting. 

A German edition of Washington’s writings 
is said to be in preparation on the continent ; 
a most valuable gift from the new world to the 
old. 

Captain Back’s Expedition, in one octavo 
volume, has been published in this city. For 
an interesting summary of its contents, see two 
recent numbers of this Journal. 

The Southern Literary Messenger for June, 
a very good number, is received. 

The Doctor.—We understand that “ The 
Doctor, &c.,”” published by the Harpers, is one 
of the most saleable books of the season. 
—_— 


LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Mr. Colburn, who, we observe, has opened a new pub- 
lishing and printing establishment at Windsor, an- 
nounces an Historical View of English Literature, by 
the Viscount de Chateaubriand. A new work, by Miss 
Landon, entitled, “ Traits and Trials of Early Life.” A 
new and improved edition to the present time, of Capt. 
Brenton’s Naval Memoirs, in ten monthly parts; and a 
volume on the Violin, by Mr. George Dubowrg, with an 
account of its must eminent professors. 

Benson Hill’s ** Recollections,” about to appear, have, 
we hear, some extraordinary details of Napoleon, both 
before and after the field of Waterlo), some curious 
anecdotes of the Duke of Wellington, and scenes in Ire- 
land and America, in which many cclebrated persons 
re introduced to the reader. 

The Evidence given by Field-Marshal the Duke of 
Wellington, before the Royal Commission for Inquiry 
into Military Punishments. 

oo 


New American Pubdlications. 


Narrative of the Arctic Land Expedition, to the mouth 
of the great Fish River, and along the shores of the Arc- 
tic Ocean, in the years 1833, 4 and 5, by Captain Back, 
R.N,, illustrated by a map. 1 vol. 8vo. Philadelphia: 
Carey & Hart. : 

The Library of American Biography, conducted by 
Jared Sparks, Vol. V., containing the Life of John Elliot, 
the Apostle to the Indians, by Converse Francis, 12mo. 
Boston. 

A New Guide for Emigrants to the West, containing 
Sketches of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, 
and the Territories of Wisconsin and Arkansas, and the 
adjacent parts, by J. M. Peck, A. M. of Rock Spring, 
Illinois. 

Memoir of the Rev. Samuel Green, late Pastor of 
Union Church, Boston, by Rev. Richard S. Storrs, 1 vol. 
12mo. Boston: Perkins & Marvin. Philadelphia : Henry 
Peéfkins. 

Frank, by Maria Edgeworth. 
York : Harper & Brothers. 

The Family Library, Vol. LXXVIII., The Earth, by 
W. M. Higgins. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Devoted, by Lady Charlotte Bury,.author of The 
Disinherited, Flirtation, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. Philadel- 
phia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

The Adventures of a Gentleman in Search of a Horse, 
witl. wood cuts. Same publishers. 

Surgery Illustrated, Compiled from the Works off 
Coulter, Hind, Velpeau, and Blasius, with 52 plates, by 
A. Sidney Doane, A.M., M.D. Harper & Brothers. 

The Mourner’s Book. 1 vul. 12mo. Philadelphia: 
W. Marshall & Co. 


1 vol. 12mo0. New 
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NOTICE. 


No. 25, Part II. 1835, is entirely ont of 
print. ‘The supply for the north and east was 
unfortunately in the New York post-office on 
the night of the fire, and all destroyed. We 
furnished numbers cheerfully while they held 
out, and shall take the first leistre time to re 
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